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Joints for Ceacftew 



Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 

The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin with 
material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teach- 
ers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be 
published in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. 
Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with 
teaching devices, methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These 
will be published with due credit if they seem useful to others. 



Latin for English 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley of the Jersey Township High School, Jersey- 
ville, 111., writes: 

"At this time of the year we are receiving much text-book literature, 
much that is good, on methods of teaching Latin — how to teach Latin through 
English; how to teach English through Latin. May I speak of our experi- 
ment in teaching Latin through Latin? It has proved a genuine stimulus 
to vocabulary study in first and second year classes, is keenly enjoyed, and 
has made the students feel at home with the language. 

We proceed upon the theory that knowledge of word formation saves 
much time in using a lexicon; that the word stem may yield four parts of 
speech — noun, verb, adjective, adverb; and, as in English, its meaning is 
the key that opens them all. Accordingly, beginning with nouns in -tor, 
similar nouns are formed in class from all verb stems to date. Nouns in 
-tas give a review of adjectives and so on. Nouns are turned to verbs and 
vice versa, adjectives and adverbs are formed from "hidden stems." Four 
parts of speech are worked out if possible. There is always Harper's Lexicon 
to prove the correctness of our "guesses." For example, fi,rmus,-a,-wm 
suggests firme, firmitas, firmitudo, firmo, firmiter. Some day we will find 
firmamenlum and recognize it. 

I think that I may say safely that our vocabulary has been more than 
doubled if not tripled and that the young people regard Latin as a rational, 
workable thing. We have always done a little of this work, but systematic 
development has paid immensely." 

Teachers may wonder why I put this under the caption "Latin for Eng- 
lish." I do so because it gives me an opportunity to drive home the most 
important lesson of all in the matter of teaching Latin for English, a lesson 
which seems to have been almost universally neglected. English word forma- 
tion should not be studiedby itself in the Latin class; it must come as a sequel 
to Latin word formation. Thus Miss Smiley has set forth an essential 
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first step for the study of English through Latin. Furthermore, all word 
formation, Latin and English, should be introduced at the proper point, 
e.g., prefix ad should be taken up soon after preposition ad has been learned, 
and both Latin and English examples should be used in illustration. 

Anything that is taught about Latin word formation is helpful for Latin 
and English, anything that is taught about English word formation is 
helpful for Latin and English, but most helpful is the combination of the two. 

Parallels 

The importance of drawing parallels between ancient and modern times 
in order to impress upon the pupils that the ancients were living flesh and 
blood was pointed out in these "Hints" last March. It was also suggested 
that such parallels might be displayed on bulletin boards. 

The discussion going on as this is being written as to the possibility of 
putting the Governor of Illinois under arrest on charges of improper use of 
state funds while holding another office reminds one of the practice of the 
Romans, which we have inherited. In actual fact, though not in theory, no 
Roman magistrate could successfully be brought to trial while holding 
office. The reason for this practice was to prevent persons from bringing 
charges for purely political motives and thus interfering with the government. 
It is just this objection that the "friends of the court" raised in favor of Gov- 
ernor Small. The reader can judge for himself whether there is any political 
motive in the charges brought against the Governor of Illinois, whether they 
be false or true. There is not space to develop the parallelism further, but 
attention may be called to the fact that Caesar's quarrel with the Senate, 
which led to the crossing of the Rubicon, to the Civil War of 49 B. C. and all 
its momentous consequences, was due to his desire to step from one office to 
another in order to prevent his political enemies from bringing charges against 
him while he was a private citizen. Perhaps some one will expand this paral- 
lel in a short article; in the meantime teachers are referred to the newspapers 
and to Abbott's Roman Political Institutions, especially pp. 115, 172, 173. 

A newspaper showed a picture recently of the Earl of Minto carrying 
his bride over the threshold of her new home, and labelled it a "cave man" 
relic of the marriage by capture. 

The Romans had exactly the same custom, sometimes explained as a 
relic of the marriage by capture, sometimes as a precaution against the bad 
luck of stumbling over the threshold. 

A newspaper recently showed a picture of the "latest invention" to save 
policemen's lives, intended for creeping up on outlaws who have barricaded 
themselves. It is nothing more or less than a steel version of the pluteus 
familiar to readers of Caesar, i.e., a double, hinged screen on rollers. 

Latin Composition 

Following the suggestion of a teacher a request was made in the May 
"Hints" for contributions to a discussion of methods of simplifying the 
teaching of Latin composition. It seems to me rather significant that there 
have been no responses. Composition is one of our most difficult problems. 
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I myself have rather positive views on most phases of Latin teaching, but 
I have no complete theory about composition. The difficulty is the funda- 
mental one of deciding whether its values are important enough in them- 
selves to teach it for its own sake in high school or whether it should be merely 
a help toward securing success along other lines. I incline toward the latter 
view. We have been hampered more by tradition in teaching composition 
than in other fields. An excellent proof of this assertion is the favorite term 
"prose composition" or, worse yet, merely "prose." The term of course 
harks back to the time (still existent in England) when there was composition 
in verse as well as in prose, to a time, therefore, when Latin was used as a 
spoken and written language. I am sure that teachers of Latin would get 
a better perspective of the problem and would find simpler methods if they 
would avoid the objectionable term. Even the word "composition" is un- 
satisfactory in referring to translation from English of set sentences or 
passages, but it seems hopeless to change usage here. 
Again I invite contributions to the discussion. 

Latin Clubs and Entertainments 

The files of the Classical Journal contain a great deal of useful material 
on Latin clubs. Especial attention may be called to the department of 
Current Events and to the following articles: 

Snyder, B. J., Latin Clubs and Their Programs, X, 164 ff. 

Snyder, B. J., Motive Energy in Secondary Latin: One Source, II, 23 ff. 

Hoyt, Cheever, A Roman Republic in High School, VII, 286 ff. 

Schlicher, J. J., Latin Clubs among High-School Students, III, 289 ff. 

A Community Experiment in Latin, XII, 561. 

There is also the book by Susan Paxson, Handbook for Latin Clubs, 
published by D. C. Heath & Co., $.88. 

The songs, games and plays mentioned in the "Hints" of the last volume 
furnish material for use in clubs or in unorganized social groups. 

Miss Mabel J. Mather, of the Cheboygan, Mich., High School, describes 
a "Latin party" given four weeks after the opening of school. Parts of her 
description are therefore pertinent at this time of year. She writes : 

The party was, to be sure, a very simple affair, but yet was certainly received with 
great appreciation by my pupils, to whom the idea of a strictly Latin party was new. 
I conducted it for all of our Latin pupils, some of whom were seniors and more than 
half of whom had had only four weeks of Latin. Accordingly, the Latin had to be 
very simple. The games are adaptations of common parlor games which are suitable 
for use with large groups. 

On entering, each person was given a slip of paper bearing the answer to a conun- 
drum. He was told to find among the several conundrums posted in conspicuous 
places around the room the one for which he had the answer and to guess as many 
others as possible. These conundrums were very simple, as, e.g., "Why are most. Latin 
verb forms like love letters?" (Because they have personal endings.) 

Next each guest had pinned on his back a slip of paper with a Latin word written 
on it. Then there was a lively contest to see who could secure the longest list of words 
copied from the backs of others. Following two other simple games a spelling contest 
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took place, The participants were divided into three equal groups and lined up on three 
sides of a square, while I stood with a scorekeeper on the fourth side. A letter printed 
on a large piece of paper was pinned on the front of the coat or dress of each contestant. 
As I pronounced the Latin words those in each group who bore the proper letters 
hurried into position in front of their respective lines. 

I have conducted many parties, but none more jolly than this. After they had 
departed I felt that I was acquainted with my pupils outside of the classroom and 
that because of this fact we could work together more effectively in the classroom. 

Miss Marjorie Carpenter, of the Girls' High School, Riverside, Cal., 
writes: 

The Latin Club has had much fun in playing some very common games in Latin. 
For one thing the members wrote a long story in English using the names of prominent 
students and leaving many blanks for adjectives. Then we had everyone give a Latin 
adjective, telling each person only the case and gender desired. The blanks were then 
filled in their order no matter how ludicrous the combination of noun and adjective. 
Then the story was read amid much laughter. The girls have never forgotten some of 
those adjectives on account of the unusual associations. It adds to the game if every- 
one is told to give an adjective a little out of the ordinary. 

Our Club has all its songs and yells in Latin. Recently they challenged the 
Spanish Club to a basket-ball game and translated the players' names into Latin so 
that they could yell for them in Latin: Smith, Faber; Boardman, Tabulahomo; Vail, 
Velum, etc. 

Conundrums 

Very often a conundrum, such as that mentioned by Miss Mather in 
the preceding section, is of much help in driving home a difficult point. 
Teachers are asked to send in their favorite conundrums. Here is an old 
one: "Why is the future of the third conjugation like an old maid? Because 
it has no -bo." 

Interesting Prospective Latin Pupils 

Many a Latin teacher has seen the necessity of "selling" Latin to the 
newcomers in high school. Probably the best method is to convince the 
grade teachers and principals of the value of Latin and to get them to advise 
their pupils to study Latin. But that is not always possible. 

Miss Mary E. Burgoyne, of the Bridgeport, Conn., High School, has 
devised a clever little four-page folder, attractively printed by high-school 
boys, which is put into the hands of the entering students. Page one has on 
it the title "What Shall I Study?" followed by a Latin and an English quota- 
tion. Pages two and three contain brief arguments for Latin. The large 
initial letters of the paragraphs form the acrostic STUDY LATIN. Page 
four gives eight reasons, each of two words, for studying Latin. Then follow 
quotations on the value of Latin from Herbert Hoover, Viscount Bryce and 
Elihu Root. 

Teachers who desire to find such quotations will obtain them most easily 
from West's Value of the Classics, published by the Princeton University 
Press, $1.00, or from a little pamphlet called The Practical Value of Latin, 
sold by Charles Knapp, 1737 Sedgwick Ave., New York City, for $.05. 



